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As with the blacks who were brought as slaves from Africa or the West Indies in
the course of the seventeenth century, the major efforts at educating the Indians did
not develop until the onset of the civilizing mission that swept through the Western
societies, including America, from the beginning of the eighteenth century onward.
(See Chapter 14.) The judgment of a report to the Virginia Company in 1622 was
probably agreed to by all but the most zealous, tenacious, and persistent of the
seventeenth-century advocates of bringing civility to the Indians:
The way of conquering them is much more easie then of ciuilizing them by
faire meanes, for they are a rude, barbarous, and naked people, scattered in small
companies, which are helps to Viet one, but hinderances to Ciuilitie: Besides
that, a conquest may be of many, and at once; but ciuility is in particular, and
slow, the effect of long time, and great industry.30
It was all well and good for the gentle humanists like Erasmus, More, and Elyot,
or their successors like Henry Peacham or Richard Braithwaite a hundred years later,
to sit in their comfortable studies and write in elegant Latin or English about the way
that a classical education could combine with gentle birth to form the characters of
European aristocrats so that they would become wise and kind rulers. But the harsh
realities of bringing such an education to the uncivil folk peoples on the frontier of the
New World in an unfriendly, even brutal, environment were quite another matter.
Even the connotation of the word civility used by the English to sum up the idea of
establishing a political order based upon justice3 reason, and compassion, was too
gentle for the arduous process required in America, Africa, or Asia.
Once the wilderness was pushed back a little and the clear and present dangers
surmounted for a while, then the regrouped forces of religious revival and humani-
tarian zeal could infuse a new and more vigorous spirit toward educating the "natives"
around the world. In the eighteenth century even the words were to change; gentle
"civility" became triumphant "civilization," the goal of the aggressive civilizing mis-
sion of the West.
Establishing a Religious Civil Society
The actual political institutions set up in New England in the early seventeenth
century were a mixture of Calvin's theocratic conception of the state and the
constitutional liberties being won by Englishmen in Parliament at home. The result
was a covenant or compact theory of polity: the state was viewed as a gift of God by
which men obeyed his command to establish a government on earth. Thus the state
must be the protector and supporter of the church, to do its bidding and enforce its
pronouncements. This theory, however, had to be reconciled with the fact that
political authority flowed from the Crown.
The charter granted by the king to the Massachusetts Bay Company in 1629
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